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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
— 


CHAPTER VI. 
continued. 


«+ You distress me, my good friend,” 
said Donneraile, struggling to disen- 
gage his hand which the young man 
held fast to his lips, “ Indeed you do.” 


«Oh! Mademoiselle,” rejoined the 
former, “ c’est un ange.” 


“ T cannot, indeed I cannot stay to 
hear more of this,” returned he to 
whom it -was addressed, 





But the young man continued to 
pour furth praises that had no bounds, 
and Corissande listened to them with 
eager delight. 


Yo relieve his confusion, however, 
and gratify her own curiosity, she said, 


«“ Oh! Donneraile, hasten to the 
comte de Beaufort, he is again very ill, 
and I come in quest of you.” 


Donneraile waited not for a second 
vidding, but ran towards the house. 


« Andnow,” said Corissande to the 
peasant, * tell me, if you may, what is 
the cause of these transports which 
Ihave beheld. 


With all the eloquence of passion, 
and uttered in adialect, which English 





translation cannot lend its simple gra- 


ces to, he proceeded to inform her, | 
that he was in love, and had been so, | 


for above a year, with Jeanneton. No- 
thing had been left undone to gain her | 


heart—he had hung the sweetest toned 
bells about her favoumjge sheep; he 
had given her the brightest ribbons for 
her corsets; he had, every night, sung 
to her, or played upon the flute the airs 
which she preferred. 


“ And at last, mademoiselle, at last 
I believe, that is to say, I did believe, 
she loved mein return. I washappy ; 
oh! so happy; but you, mademoiselle, 
can have no idea of my happiness,” 


Corissande sighed. 


He continued. ‘ Well, her parents 


_ scolded, .and said they would not hear 


of our being married, for we were 
too poor. This was sad, but theh tve 
made love always, and forgot it. So 
went on my affairs, till that vile, Oh! 
I mean now to say, til] that angel came 
to live here.” 


« What angel?” asked Corissande ; 
for she longed to hear the name attach- 
ed to the epithet; the very sound of it 
was transporting. 


“ What angel! why lady, Mr. Don- 
neraile to be sure. Itis true, indeed,” 
continued he, “that at first Jeanneton 
did admire him more than I could en- 


becomes me not to lift my eyes upon 
your beauty,) she is so much prettier 
than all the other village girls, that I 
am not surprised that he was vain of it. 


‘@h, my heart turns now, but | will for- 


get, at least I wiil forgive it. Weil, 
mademoiselle, I sought to quarrel with 
monsieur, and afronted him, till I obli- 
ged him to strike me, then we had a 





tight bout of it, I do assure you, but he 
got the better, and I could not help 
bursting into tears, when he lifted me 
from the ground, and said, ’tis too hard 
that he should vanquish; but in love 
he has no right todoso. Oh! faith- 
less Jeanneton, have I not loved you 
much longer, much truer, than he has 
done, and I sobbed. Yes, maddemoi- 
selle, I sobbed like afchild. ‘ How is 
this,’ said my benefactor, ‘do you love 
Jeanneton, and does she love you?” 


“IfT love her! said I in a disdain- 
ful tone, though my heart was break- 
ing; she—does she love me? Ob! | 
thought so. ‘ill you came and stole her 
love from se, and made Me mad: and 
I beat my breast, for oh! my agony was 
great. 


“ Well, mademoiselle, to make short 
of my. long story, this angel of a man 
has been speaking to Jeanneton’s pa- 
rents, and offering them a large sum 
of money, as a portion for Jeanneton, 
if they will persuade her to marry me. 
Is he not an angel, mademoiselle ? car 
I say too much in his praise ! 


Corissande thought and felt it to be 


| impossible, but durst not say so ! 
dure to think of, and she is so much | 


prettier, (pardon me, mademoiselle, it | 
| when you are married,to give you your 


“ Well, you must allow me at least, 


marriage-dinner and fere, and I shail 
have great pleasure in adding my sma!! 
token of yood will to the great bene. 
fit which Mr. Donneraile has so kind- 
ly conferred upon you. You must in- 
deed be happy now,” added Corissande, 
“for you are cértain that your suspi- 
And she 


cions were unfounded.” 


















































spoke the latter part of the sentence in 
a kind of questioning tone. 


“As to that, dear Mademoiselle,” 
replied he colouring, I must not think 
about it. I hope it is not the case 


now, at least. 


“ And does that satisfy you ?”* said 
Corissande, 


He shrugged his shoulders—“ Helas 
que voules vous qui l'on fasse ?” 


His fair auditress sighed again deep- 
ly, and saying, “ remember the fece 
let it be soon,” turned her steps once 
more to home. 


This trifling accident employed all 
Corissunde’s thoughts; for that which 
the indifferent call a trifle, is life or 
death to those that love. 


When she reached her home, she 
found Donneraile reading; he arose 
on her entrance, and addressed her 
with some degree of confusion, con- 
scious that she had heard Jeanneton’s 
story; yet he felt inwardly pleased 
that she had She teo was 
pleased, but her pleasure was not un- 
mixed with pain. 


done so. 


Corissande, however, first recovered 
from this unpleasant awkwardness, by 
inquiring for the baron de Beaufort. 


“ Will he not be able to see me 


again to-day? Do you think him 
worse {” 


“Not worse, but more fatigued 
from the agitation he has undergone 
in discovering you to be a person so 
near to him from a thousand ties of 
mournful sympathy. He has, besides, 
committed to my care this small 
box, which he desired me to open, 
and to look over the contents with 


you. The baron says, he will not at- 


aempt leaving his room till evening. 
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Is it your pleasure that we should now 
read the papers which I conclude are 
contained in the box, or defer it to 
another opportunity ?” 


Donneraile felt delighted, when Co- 
rissande chose the present moment. 
He felt that her heart had been biassed 
in his favour, ffom the recent circum- 
stance which had so opportunely been 
disclosed to her; and he thought 
that to stamp the impression deeper 
was of the greatest consequence, be- 
fore the interesting baron should make 
any new one, that might be inimical to 
his cause. 


“It is extremely warm,” said Coris- 
sande, as she flung her straw hat down. 
“ Suppose we go to my favourite tree, 
and examine the contents of this inter- 
esting box beneuth its shade.” 


The proposal was accepted with de- 
light, and they soon found themselves 
beneath the umbrageous foliage of a 
magnificent chesnut, whose spira! blos- 
soms arose in beautiful order among 
the clustered ieaves 

For some moments they sat in si- 
lence on their grassy seat, 


The silence which deep-felt admira- 
tion excites, was first broken by Co- 
rissande’s pointing to a neighboring 
steeple. 


“In that church-yard lies the re- 
mains of my dear aunt. To her I owe 
whatever small accomplishment I pos- 
sess; and I never come to this spot 
without offering up a prayer for her 
soul.” 


Donneraile half smiled at the ex- 
pression, but the sentiment which 
gave it birth infused itself in his heart, 
and changed a smile into a tear. 


Corissande’s eyes at that moment 


met his; theelectric fire darted through 





their watery brilliancy, the beanis 


commingled,and from that instant their 
hearts were one, 


Another pause ensued. 


« But the box,” said Corissande. 


“Thad forgotten it,” replied he. 


“So had I nearly, but— —but let us 
open it. 


They did so. A golden chain and 
crucifix was laid at the top, and attach- 
ed to it was a small parchment, on 
which was written, “ Hor my srsier.” 
at sight of this relic, the blood forsook 
the cheeks of that unhappy sister. 


Donneraile ventured to psas the chain 
about her neck, saying, “I beseech. 
yow remember your own words to the 
baron,—Our pilgrimage is not ordain- 
edalways to lic through paths devoid 
of charm, The bitterest pang is past 
—Isitnot?” And for the first time 
he pressed her hand. She replied not 
by words; ananswering pressure spoke 
a tenderer language. 


Donneraile read the first paper that 
presented itself; it bore the date of the 
year in which the unfortunate Montba- 
zons were guillotined. 


“ Providence has surely preserved 
my life for some wise purpose. Very 
lately, I formed the design of getting 
rid of a burthen which appeared of no 
use to any human being; and, to my- 
self, the Seareher of hearts can on- 
ly know how grievous that burthen is. 
But an unexpected circumstance has 
again made me endure its weight ; and 
I thank the Almighty Power, who, by 
ways inscrutable to men, leads them to 
fulfil his pleasure. 


“Soon after my restoration to life 
and liberty, those blessings by others 
so prized, by me so loathed, I crawled 

















ever the earth like some crushed in- 
sect Every thing wasto meas though’ 
it were not; and when afterwards con- 
sciousness returned, then came the 
overwhelming tide of remembrance, 
bearing back agony unutterable. My 
pistols were near me; I snatched up 
one of them, and rushed out of the 
house, determined to end my wretch- 
edness. 
“To be Continued. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE KREMLIN OF 
MOSCOW. 
By a Recent Traveller. 


concluded, 





In a very ancient part of the palace | 
formeriy inhabited by the Patriarchs, 
and adjoining to their chapel, are kept 
the dresses worn by them, which are 
also exhibited in glass cases. ‘They 
requested us particularly to notice the 
habits of icon and St. Nicholos;. the | 
tiaras sent to the Patriarchs from the 
Emperors of Constantinople the cru- 
cifixes borne in their solemn proces- 
sion; the patriarchal staves and relics, 
Several of the last were inserted in ca- 
Vities cut within a wooden crucifix.— 
Among other things which added to 
its prodigious sanctity and miraculous 
power, was pointed out to usa part of 
one of the bones of Mary Magdalene. 
‘The dresses were very ancient, but 
full as magnificent: as’ those we had 


nae ee 


} 


seen at the ceremony of the Resurrec- 
tion; gold and silver being the mean- 
est ornaments. lavished upon them. 
Many were entirely covered with 
pearls, and otherwise adorned 
emeralds, rubies, diamonds, sapphires, 
and precious gems of Siberia. In 
smaller cabinets, we saw onyx stones 
wrought in cameo work, exhibiting 
images of Jesus and of the Virgin, 
which were not less than three inches 
and a half inlength, and two in breadth 


with 


They showed us, moreover, vessels of 
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massive silver, made to contain conse- 


crated oil, which is sent all over Rus- 
sia, from Moscow for the service of 
Greek churches, Sixteen of these 
vessels, of very considerable magni- 
tude, each capable of containing from 
three to four gallons, were presented 
by the Emperor Paul. 


Having obtained the keys from the 
Secretary’s office, we were admitted to 
see the famous Mode] of the Krem- 
lin, according to the plan for its erec- 
tion under the auspices of the late Em- 
press. It is one of the most curious 
things in Moscow. If the work had 
been compicted it would have been the 
wonder of the world. The architect 
who constructed the plan was a Rus- 
sian ; and had studied in Paris. The 
model cost fifty thousand Roubles. The 
expense necessary for the accomplish. 
ment of the undertaking, as the archi- 


| tect Comporesi, who made the esti- 
;mate, assured me, would have been 
. fifty millionsof roubles; the calculation 


laid before the Empress, statea the 
amount only at twenty millions. * The 
work was begun, but, it is said, the 


falling in of a part of the foundation 
_determined the Empress against its 


prosecution. 


The plan was to unite the whole 
Kremlin, having a circumference of 


| two miles, into one magnificent palace, 


| Its triangular form, and the number 
| of. churches it contains, offered some 





| difficulties; but the node! was render- 


edcomplete. Its fronts are ornament- 
ed with ranges of beautiful pillars, ac- 
cording to different orders of archi- 
tecture. Every part of it was finished 
in the most beautiful manner, even to 
the fresco painting in the ceilings of 
the rooms, and the colouring of the 
various marble columns, intended to 
decorate the interior. It encloses a 


theatre, and magnificent apartments, 








Had the work been completed, no edi- 
fice could ever have been compared 
with it. It would have surpassed the 
temple of Solomon, the Popylaum of 
Amasis, the Villa Alim, or the Forum 
of Trajan. 


The architecture exhibited in differ- 
ent parts of the Kremlin, and in its 
palaces and churches, is like nothing 
seen in Europe, It is difficult to say 
from what country it had been princi- 
cipally derived. The architects were 
generally Italians; but the style is, 
Tartarian, Indian, Chinese, and Gothic. 
Here a pagoda, there an arcade! In 
some parts richness, and even ele- 
gance ; in others, barbarity and decay. 
‘Taken altogether, it is a jumble of 
magnificence and ruin; old buildings 
repaired, and modern structures not 
completed ; half open vaults, and 
mouldéring walls, and empty caves, 
amidst white-washed brick building 
and towers, and churches with gilded 
or painted domes. 


The view of Moscow, from the ter-- 
race in the Kremlin, near the spot 
where the artillery is preserved, would 
afford a fine subject for a Panorama. 
The number of magnificent buildings, 
the domes, the towers, the spires, 
which fill all the prospect, make ir, 
perhaps the most novel and interesting 
sight in Europe. All the wretched 
hovels, and miserable wovden build- 
ings, which appear tm passing through 
the streets, are lost in the vast assem- 
blage of magnificent edifices, among 
which the Foundling Hospital is par- 
ticularly conspicuous. Below the wails 
of the Kremlin, the Moscva, already 
become a river of importance, is seen 
flowing towards the Volga. ‘The new 
prominade forming on its banks im- 
mediately beneath the fortress, is a su- 
perb work, and promises to rival the 


famous quay at Petersburgh. It is 




































ed from the Stone Bridge, to another, 
peculiarly called the Moseva Bridge, 
fenced with a light but strong iron pa- 
lisade, and stone pillars, executed ina 


very good taste. 


} 


A flight of stairs 
‘ads from this walk to the river, where 
ihe ceremony of the benediction of the 
waler takes place at an early season of 
be year, 
From the Port Folio. 
TRAVELS. 
YROM PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon, 1811. 
Yrom Madeira to this place our pas- 


LETTER 


sage was sixteen days, butby no means 
a tedious one, lassure you, in conse- 
quence of the agreeable society of some 
charming ladies: in the company of 
these polished females, time flew with 
rapidity, and the sight of the rock of 
Lisbon was infinitely less welcome, 
than it would otherwise have been. 


{ will not proceed to gratify you, in 
delineating some of the beauties and 
deformities of this truly romantic city, 
and (according to the Portuguese pro- 
verb) this paridise of the world. They 
say,’ Que nao tem visto Lisboa, nao 
tem yisto ceusa bow ;” and] am almost 
tempted to pardon them, when they 
speak of it with such ethusiasm and de- 
light: its view from the river and the 
Villages on its opposite banks, being 
uncommonly striking. 


Lisbon is about five miles in length, 
ind its greatest breath not more than 
two miles.—This wide, extended city, 
adorning an amphitheatre of hills, that 
lie contiguous to the river, together 
with a crowd of churches, cultivated 
heights, covered with country houses, 
monasteries, churches, gardens and 
olive-trees, are certainly an extraordi- 
hary assemblage of uncommon beau- 


tics, 





paved with large flags, and is continu- | 
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The most beautiful part of the town 
is the valley, the buildings in which 
were totally destroyed by the earth- 
quake in 1775, but rebuilt by the mi- 
nister Pombal, and is the only level 
partof Lisbon. The houses are con- 
structed of white free-stone, are from 
five to eight stories in height, and form 
a solid block, with intersections at 
right angles. ‘The streets are wide, 
and in this portion of the city only, are 
there elevated foot paths, flagged, and 
guarded by white marble posts, which 
add much to their beauty. ‘The Pra- 
ca de Commercio, or the Exchange 
square, from which these streets ema- 
nate, lies contiguous to the river. 
‘ihe buildings on it are very fine, and 
spacious, particularly the India House, 
which is supposed to be one of the most 
extensiye commercial structures in 
Europe ; the vacant ground issix hun- 
dred and ten feet by five hundred and 
fifty, in the centre of which is the 
equestrian statute of Don Joseph, in 
bronze, and a pedestal of marble, with 
a variety of symbolic ornaments. —The 
head of the marquez de Pombal was on 
one‘of the sides of the pedestal, but was 
obliterated after his fall, and in its place 
is substituted a medallion of two ships, 
Connected with the two last men tion- 
ed ornaments, is related a circumstance 
truly emblematical of the superstitious 
character of the Potuguese—It is said 
that some years ago, at a time of great 
distress in Lisbon, at the apprehension 
of a famine, two vessels, the originals 
of those represented on the pedestal, 
were miraculously brought into port 
by acrow, who perched himself alter- 
nately on the rudder of each vessel, 
and directed its course. This is re- 
ligiously credited by many of the more 
respectable order of the Portuguese, 
and altogether so by the mass of the 
people. Thecrow had accord ngly di- 
vine honours paid him, and is said to 
form part of the device on the pedes- 












tal, but whether it wasyever there, I 
Cannot pretend to say, I have never 
been able to distinguish it; and al- 
though I find from my daily experi- 
ence, | must make great allowances 
for the credulity and superstition of the 
inhabitants, yet I cannot think it should 
be attached to swch characters, as had 
the direction of such a work: the ar- 
tist was Joaquim Machado de Castro. 


The quays of this square “are on an 
immense design, and far excel those 
of London, and are scenes of great bu- 
siness and bustle. The interior of the 
Exchange presents a vast assemblage 
of traders from almost every part of the 
world, and you find yourself suddenly 
translated from your lodgings, into the 
company of the Christian, Jew, Turk, 
and infidel, with all their variety of 
costume. From what distance will not 
interest, the grand cement of life, at- 
tract mankind to each other; and here 
we find them, not disputing about their 
modes of faith, but courteous in their 
demeanor, anxious only in the ex. 
change of their several and various 
commodities, 


On the eastern declivity of one of 
the highest hills stands the Royal Ope- 
raof San Carlos, an immense stone 
building, and near it is the residence 
of Baron Quintella, the most wealthy 
merchant in Lisbon, and a great mo- 
nopolist; having had for several years, 
the exclusive trade in tobacco, dia- 
monds, salt, &c. 


The Praca do Rocis, or the great In- 
quisition square, is immediately behind 
this, it is used as a parade ground, 
and has on it many fine buildings. In 
one of the rows of the square is the 
regency house, were that body trans- 
act their business, and from this square 





you view their surrounding heights 
covered with ancient castles and ruineé 











monasteries, which inapart much inte- 
rest to the scenery. 


One of the most prominent features 
in this view, on a commanding emi- 
nence, is the ancient convent of the 
Carmelites, now in ruins—fifteen hun- 
dred souls, whilst performing their ori- 
sons, were involved in its destruction, 
and two friars were burnt to death in 
the awful calamity that suceeeded that 
most dreadful earthquake, I convers- 
ed with an old priest, who with a few 
of his order, still inhabited the ruins, 
and inquired of him, why they did not 
proceed in those repairs already com- 
menced. He told me, whilst the tears 
rolled down his reverend cheeks, the 
rufian French invaders robbed them 
of their last moidore, but that they 
would still cling to the!r ruins as faith- 
ful and affectionate children to a pa- 
rent, who for so many years had kindly 
fostered and protected them. I often 
find myself lingering among the many 
melancholy ruins of Lisbon, and im- 
bibing the gloom that reigns througb- | 
out them. I delight in frequenting | 
those spots, where the illustrious are 
entombed, and where orders of society, 
distinguished for their sanctity and be- 
nevolence have flourished ; the mind 
paitakes of the sadness of the scene, 





and awakens, strengthened by the con- 
templation of the vicissitudes of life. 


The highest hill in the city of Lis- 
bon begins at the western limit of the 
town, and extends to the Rua de San 
Bento. Itis celebrated for its salubri- 
ous air, whence the name of Buenos | 





Ayres is given to one of its streets, 
meaning, in Spanish, good airs. Here 
there are many handsome houses, and 
foreigners generally live here, the si- | 
tuation being so very fine and agreea- 
able. The streets are, however (as is | 
the case in many other parts of Lis- | 
bon) itfsome places so steep, that the 
jabour in walking them is very great, 


| Portuguese gentleman, I spentan hour 
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during the heavy rains, the waters | 


rush down the hills with such violence, 
that they are often rendered impassa- 
ble, and instances have occurred, of 
men and horses being carried away by 
the torrent, and precipitated into the 
river, There is, however, one very 
great advantage growing out of this 
evil; the streets are well cleansed of 
the filth which is continually collect- 
ing, and of which nature is the only 
scavenger, On this hill stands the 
new convent, O Convento novo, built 
by the queen, and dedicated to the 
Heart of Jesus; it has a commanding 
appearanee, and can be seen at a con- 
siderable distance. It is constructed 
of white free-stone, but is overloaded 
with ornaments. Accompanied by a 


in this church, examining its beauties. 
I there saw the tomb that had been 
made for the queen by her own com- 
mand. .It is of fine black marble, 
highly polished, and inlaid with golden 
letters; snd, as the queen expects to 
breathe her last in Rio Janeiro, the 
artist is to have the honour of being 
entomed in this gloomyand doleful 








looking receptacle. 


The church and convent of San Pe- | 
dro d’Alcantara form an extensive 
mass of building, and contain a vast 
number of friars. Above the door of 
one of the apartments is a curious al- 
legorical painting of a friar; over his 
eyes there is a bandage, indicating that 
he should be blind to the allurements of 
vice ;a padlock on his mouth and heart, 
that nothing impure should enter or 
proceed from ;them; in one hand, a 
torch to light him into the path of 
truth; in the other a cord with which 





around the anclesto prevent him stray- 
ing where he should not.. This, I 
should presume, would have a much 
better effect in impressing their minds 





; tri | gal. 
to punish himself, and lastly, manacles | 


with a lively image of virtue and deco 

rum than any lectures could possibly 
have, In the same convent is a group 
of friars, as large as life,carved in wood, 
by one of the order. There are seven 
figures represented in their accustom- 
ed dresses, bewailing over the dead bo- 
dy of St. Francis; the whole group is 
admirably executed, and their several 
countenances are expressive of the 
most poignant anguish. 


I have been this morning in the 
church of St. Roque viewing those just- 
ly celebrated mosaic pieces, with also 
the splendid altar of St John; the 
whole from Rome: but I must defer 
a description of them to another op 
portunity. 





Extract from Goldsmith. 


Dick Wildgoose was one of the hap- 
piest silly fellows I ever knew. He 
was of the number of those good na- 
tured creatures that are said to do no 
harm to any but themselves. When- 
ever Dick fell into any misery, he usu- 
ally called it seeing life. Vf his head 
was broke by achairman, or his pocket 
picked by a sharper, he comforted 


| himself by imitating the Hibernian di- 


alect of the one, or the more fashiona- 
ble cant of the other. Nothing came 
amiss to Dick. Ilis inattention to 
money matters had incensed his fa- 
ther to sucha degree, that all the in- 
tercession of his friends in his favour 
was fruitless. Theold gentleman was 
on his death bed. Lhe whole family, 
and Dick among the number, gathered 
round him. I leave my second son 
Andrew, said the expiring miser, my 
whole estate, and desire him to be fru. 
Andrew, ina sorrowiul tone, as 
is usual on these occasions, * prayed 
heaven to prolong his life and health to 
enjoy it himself.” I recommend Si- 
mon, my third son, to the care of his 
elder brother, and leave him besides 
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four thousand pounds. Ah! father, 
(cried Simon in great affliction to be 
sure) may heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself!” At last, 
turning to poor Dick; “as for you, 
you have always been a sad dog, you’ll 
never come to good; you'll never be 
rich, I'll leave you a shilling to buy a 
haltar. “Ah! father, (cries Dick, 
without any emotion,) may heaven 
give you life and health to enjoy it 
yourself.” This was all the trouble 
the loss of fortune gave this thought- 
less imprudent creature. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS. 


Youth is the season, when every ex- 
ample, every lesson which virtue or 
vice can inculcate, are the most certain 
to stamp lasting impressions on the 
mind. Passions imbibed at an early 
period, seldom fail to give a decisive 
bias to our future life; and conquering 
almost every opposition, to govern the 
man with an arbitrary sway. Convin- 
eed of this, how sincerely grateful 
should we be for every endeavor which 
tends to the important point of our fu- 
tere felicity; how cautiously should 
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UNDERSTANDING AND MEMORY. 


The understanding may be so per- 
fect and mechanical, as to survive even 
the loss of memory itself. I shall 
give two instances. De Lany, the 
mathematician, for two days, had lain 
in a deep lethargy, and had not known 
even his own children. Maupenteuis 
abruptly, and with a very loud voice, 
asked him, what was the square of 
twelve? 144, replied a feeble lingering 
remain of the expiring intellect. 


The celebrated physician Chyrac, 
‘was much in the same state, and with- 
out any power of recollecting those 
near his death bed. His right hand 
mechanica!ly laid hold of his left, and 
feeling his pulse, he exclaimed, “ They 





have called me too late. The patient 
has been bled and he should have been 
evacuated, Heisa dead man.” ‘lhe 
Prediction and the prognostic were 
soon alter verified. 

A negro in the island of St. Christo- 
pher had so cruela master, that he 
dreaded the sightofhim. After exer- 
cising much tyranny among his slaves, 
the planter died, and left his son heir 





we guard every trifling action against 
the baleful influence of vice, -or the 
insidious blandishments of temptation. 


Few breasts are so pure, or possess 
such an absolute self-dominion, but 
that some passions will by degrees, 


and by frequent indulgence gain anas- | 
J 
cendaney over the others; and draw | 


them into astate of such abject slave- 
ry, as to render them entirely subser- 
vient to its own authority. Would we 
butimpartially examineour own minds, 
and determine to discover it in its rise, 
very little restraint might perhaps ut- 
terly eradicate it in its infancy; or re- 
duce it at least to such subjection, as 
to prevent it from becoming our future 
‘vane. 


to the estates. Some time after- his 
| death, a gentleman meeting the negro, 
‘asked him how his young master be- 
| haved, “ I suppose,” says he, “ he’s a 
| chip of the old block !” “ No, no,” says 
‘the negro, “ Massa be all block him- 
self.” 


i 





Dr. Berkley, the celebrated bishop 
| of Cloyne, itis well known, stated a 
| philosophical hypothesis, in which he 
| maintained the non-existenceaf matter. 
On his return from the Royal Society 
/one evening, when it was very dark, 

accompanied by a friend, the doctor 
| ran against a post, and bruised himself 
‘very much, “Poh, poh!” says his 
friend, “ how can you complain, when 
| you know it’s no mater.” 










Harry Stephens relates an anecdote 
ofa little, crooked, dwarfish man, who 
had espoused such a gigantic woman, 
that he was obliged to climb upon a ta- 
ble ifhe wantedto kissher. “ This 
woman,” says our author, “ would look 
down, as if from a two pair of stairs 
window, and ask, who it was that kept 
grumbling there below.” 





An old coquette and Sslanderer, is 
like a rose bush in winter; the flowers 
and leaves are decayed and nothing re- 
mains but the thorns. 

A hair dresser in Paris, named Mi- 
chilon, has invented an instrument to 
measure the various flexures of the 
human head; it is thought likely to 
prove very useful to sculptors ; and that 
it may be successfully employed to rev- 
der the description of persons in pass- 
ports more exact. 

—— 
FALLEN GREATNESS. 

As a smart Bond-strect lounger was 
yesterday traversing Picadilly, an inso- 
lent Putney coachman shoved the 
sweet-scented beau off the kirb-stcne, 
near Hatchett’s White-herse cellar, 
when, dreadiul to relate! there was a 
sudden unexpected demolition of the 
natty fellow! In his fall, not only the 
hat and wig gave way, but out dropt 
an eye, off fell an arm, and the calves 
of his legs were removed from their 
proper station! After collecting his 
scattered fragments, he took refuge in 
a hackney coach, and drove off amidst 
the consternation and laughter of the 
populace ! 





Speak wellof your friend, of your 
enemy neither well nor ill. 


Every man can tame a shrew, but he 
who has her. 


Those husbands are in _heavefi, 





whose wives do not chide. 

















NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, APRIL 17. 


ONE 


A letter from Baltimore of April 
13th states, that the enemy’s squadron, 
consisting of 2 74’s, 3 frigates, | brig, 
4 schooners, &c. were last night at 7 
o’clock, within 15 miles of Annapolis, 
and about 30 of the mouth of our ri- 
ver, on their way up. All the pack- 
ets are stoppped. 





The privateer General Armstrong, 
of this port, has arrived at Charleston, 
considerably disabled in her hull and 
rigging, having gallantly sustained an 
action with a British frigate of 48 guns. 
The G A. had but 6 men killed and 
16 wounded, although for 45 minutes 
within pistol shot. 





On the 3ist of March, the Revenue 
cutter Gallatin, was destroyed by the 
explosion of gun powder, near Charles- 
ton, S. C. Five of the crew per- 
ished. 





MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 

On Monday morning last, as Charles 
G. Herford, Esqr. Cashier of the 
State Bank at Newark, was loading 
his pistols, according to his usual 
practice, for the security of the Bank, 
one of them exploded, and lodged a ri- 
fle ballin bis body. The wound was 





at first consideredas inevitably mortal; | 
_ not influenced in my favour by the par- | 


but from subsequent appearances some 


hopes are entertained that this amiable | 


and worthy young gentleman will be 
restored to Society, and his sorrowing 


friends. 


— 
In'Sweden the women go to plough, 


row in the water, serve the bricklayers, 


and do all the common drudgeries of | 


husbandry, 


| 
| 


{ 


i 


J 
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On T. M. M. 

ACROSTIC. 
M ild in his converse, in his soul sincere, 
O f tember liberal, generous, and kind, 
O f manners gentle, e’en to pity’s tear, 
R ich in a feeling heart, and polish’d mind, 
E ’en more—to hnman frailties ever blind. 

M. 





DR. BEATTIE. 

In the agreeable freedom and gay vivaci- 
ty of the epistolary style, Dr. Beattie often 
excels. The ensuing extract will support 
the assertion. 





“ I flatter myself I shall, ere long, 
be in the way of becoming a great 





man. For have I not headaches, like | 
Pope? vertigo, like Swift? grey hairs, 
like Homer? Do not I wear large 


complain of sore eyes, like Horace? 
Am I not at this present writing in- 
vested with a garment notiless rag- 
ged ihan Socrates? Like Jeseph, 
the patriarch, I ama mighty dreani- 
er of dreams. Like Nimrod, the 
hunter,-I am an eminent builder 
of castles in the air, I procrastinate 
like Julius Caesar; and very lately, in 





imitation of Don Quixote, I rode a 
horse, lean, old, and lazy, like Rosi- 
nante. Sometimes, like Cicero, | 
write bad verses ; and sometimes bad 
prose, like ,Virgil. I am of small 
stature, like Alexander the Great; and 
I drink brandy and water, like Mr. | 
Boyd. I might compare myself, in re- | 
lation to many other zfirmities, to ma- | 
ny other great men; but if fortune be | 


ticulars already enumerated, I shall | 
despair of ever recommending myself | 
to her good graces. I once had some | 
thoughts of soliciting her patronage, | 















a short ill turned speech is very iim 
proper to be usec in an essay toa fé- 


| male deity. 


8 KO 
MARRIED. 


On the 8th inst. by the Rey. Mr. Spring, 
Mr. David Fitz Randolph, editor of the Fre~ 
donian, of N. Brunswick, N. J. to Miss E- 
lizabeth Stansbury, of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mille- 
doller, Mr. John O’Hara, to Mrs. Susan 
Gardner, both of this city. 

On Tuesday ovening, by the Rev. Mr 
Bowen, Nathaniel Sanford, Esq. to Miss 
Mary E. M. Isaacks. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Perine, Lieut. Johu Voorhis, to Miss Fliza 
Tost, both of this city. 

At White Plains, Westchester county, on 


shoes, like Virgil? and sctenadinades' Wednesday last, by the Rev. Mr. Samuel 
> | . 


Haskell, Dr. Francis Fowler, late of Orange 
county, to Miss Sarah A. Hatfield, danghter 
of Mr. Joseph Hatfield, of the fornier place. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Ro- 
meyn, William C. Mulligan, Rsq. to Miss 
Charlotte Strong, daughter of Selah Strong, 
Esq. 


<= ¢ Gee 


DIED. 
On the 9th inst. after a long and painful 
Caroline Matilda Stoutenburgh, 
daughter of Thos. Stoutenburgh, aged 6 
years. 


illness, 


Same day, after a very short illness, Mrs. 
Mary Coddington, aged 20 years, wile of 
Mr. Jonathan I. Coddington. 

On Sunday evening, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mr. Samuel Haynes, merchant, of this 
city. 

On Wednesday morping, at bis residence 
in Paramus, N.J. of the Prevailing epidem- 
ic, Capt. Wm. Pell, late of this city. 

At Pinckemen, N. J. John Teeple, and his 
wife, aged about 80—they died in the same 


bed, within two hoursef each other; and 


they were laid in the same grave. 


At Providence, Mrs. Mary Flemming, 


on the score of my resembling great | *se¢ 44- 


men in their qualities; but I had so | 


little to say on that subject that I could 
not for my life furnish matter for one 
well rounded period ; and you know 


In Weimer, (Germany,) at an advanced 


' age, the celebrated poet, Wieland, called the 
| Virgil af Cermany. 


He was engaged, when 
he died, in his favourite work, a translation 
of Cicero’s Epistles. 









































THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW-WORM. 
By Edward Moore. 
The prudent nymph, whose cheeks dis- 
close 
fhe lilly, and the biushing rose, 
From public view her charms will skreen, 
And rarely in the crowd be seen; 
his simple truth shall keep her wise, 
** The fairest fruits attract the flies.” 


One night, a glow-worm, proud and vain, 
Contemplating ber glittering train, 
Cry’d, “ sure there never was in nature 
So elegant, so fine a creature ! 
All other insects that I see, 
The frugal ant, industrious bee, 
Or silk-worm, with contempt I view; 
With all that low, mechanic crew, 
Who servilely their lives employ, 
Ta bnsiness, enemy to joy. 
Mean, vulgar heard! ye are my scorn, 
For grandeur only I was born! 
Or sure am sprung from race divine, 
And plac’d on earth to live and shine. 
‘Those lights that sparkle so on high, 
Are but the glow-worms of the sky ; 
And kings on earth their gems admire, 
Because they imitate my fire.” 

She spoke. Attentive ona spray, 
A nightingale forebore his lay : 
fe saw the shining morsel near, 
And flew, directed by the glare ; 
A while he gaz’d with sober look, 
And thus the trembling prey bespoke : 


“ Deluded fool, with pride elate, 
Know, ’tis this beauty, brings iby fate! 
Less dazzling long thou might have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain ; 

Pride, soon or late, degraded mourns, 
And beauty wrecks whom she adorns;” 


THE RAVAGES OF WAR. 
Since War’s cruel ravage and murder’s fell 
arm, 
fave robb’d our old groves of their pride, 
Our swains, late so happy, have fled the 
alarm, 
And our lambkins have bleated and died. 


O’er tbe turf which we hallow’d at eve’s si- 
tent bour. 
The soldier’s proud banners do wave . 
While war’s furious charger has banish’d the 
wild flower, 
Phat bloom’d on our ancestoy’s grave, 
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No more, when the moon-beams have sil- 
ver’d the sky, 
Will our music enliven the swain ; 
For the lute’s gentle cadence we hear the 
deep sigh, 
And mourn o’er the desolate plain. 


All clos’d are those gates where benevo- 
lence dwelt, 
And to misery open’d its door ; 
Een the cottage of prudence the ravage 
has felt, 
And ranks with the hard suffering poor! 


Ah, where, when the keen winds of winter 
do blow, 
Ah, where shall the wretched apply , 
Since he who’d a mite and a heart to bestow, 
Has nothing to give but a sigh. 


Last autumn our vallies were waving with 
corn, 
And gaily we reapt the rich soil, 
In hopes when our Jabour these vallies had 
shorn, 
Abundance would sweeten our toil. 


But alas! the proud demons of war still con- 





spire, 
To assist the promoters of strife, 
While the phrensy of idiots adds strength to 
the fire. 


} 


| 
Which consumes the choice blessings of 
life. 


Behold in yon village what sorrows arise ; 
See yon suppliant has sunk to the ground: 
’Tis the victim of famine just closing her 
eyes, 


And her orphans stand weeping around. 


From the arms of meek virtue, enfeebled 
with years, 
See the sons of his bosom depart ; 
And the soldier's poor widow sits shedding 
those tears 
That give ease to her half broken heart. 


Still blood crested conquest can look witha 
smile, 

| On the ravage i s triumphs have made : 

While the olive of peace which might glad- 

: den our land, 

Is left in the desert to fade. 


THE IRISH GHOST, 


Lu days of yore, but since the flood, 
While Teague in bed was smoring, 








| the name of 





A spectre ‘fore him ghastly stood, 
And woke him with its roaring. 


No nose it had, nor e’en an eye, 
Nor mouth to eat its bread ; 

And would you know the reason why, 
Alas! it had no head! 


With horrid gape, Teague view’d the sprice, 
Then cried, © Ah! now be spaking, 

And aise me from my sad affright, 

“ And tell me if Pm waking.” 


“ 


“ Arrah, my dear,” the shade replied, 
“7 cannot spake, you know ; 
But I'm thy father’s ghost, who died 
* Beheaded, God knows how !” 


“ Alack, poor ghost!” the son exclaim d, 
“ No wonder thou’rt not frisky, 
‘* For he most surely must be dead, 


** Who cannot drink his whiskey.” 


Ah? honey, true,” the sprite resuni*d, 
“Theretore [leave the dead . 

And that [ may’it to h 

“ Pm looking for my head.” 


he doom’d, 








TO LET, 

For one or more years, and possession 
given immediately, a house and nine acres of 
Lake’s 
dale, about 3 miles from thecity, known by 
the 

HERMITAGE. 


is large and commodious, cof- 


land, situate in Tour, Bloomine- 
’ ’ 


The house 
tains four rooms ona floor, together with a 
spacious hall. The land produces a great 
variety of fruit of the best quality in thei: 
season. 

Also, three houses on Bloomingdale road, 
with two acres of land atiached to each 
One lot of land containing 9 acres adjoining 
the above. For further particulars apply ai 
No, 54 Anthony-street. 


April 10th. if 
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